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A NEW  HISTORY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN 


All  references  to  pages  are  to  the  1925  edition  of  “A  New  History 
of  Great  Britain.  ’ ’ 


Page  22. — For  the  paragraph  headed  “The  Towns,”  substitute  the 
following: — 

The  origin  of  the  towns. — Even  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  there  had  grown  up  in  England  a number  of  fairly 
large  towns.  In  “Domesday  Book”  there  are  listed  about 
eighty  towns ; and  while  some  of  these  were  not  larger  than 
a modern  village,  not  a'  few  were  considerable  centres  of 
population.  These  towns  had  sprung  up  in  various  ways. 
A few  seem  to  have  survived,  in  some  form  or  other,  from 
the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation ; and  the  names 
of  a number  of  present-day  cities,  such  as  London 
(Londinium),  York  (Eboracum),  and  Chester  (castra), 
testify  to  their  Roman  origin.  Others  grew  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  castle  of  a great  baron,  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a monastery.  But  the  rise  of  most  of  them  was 
due  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  markets  and 
fairs.  In  early  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  village  had  been 
self-contained  andi  self-sufficient : it  had  provided  within 
itself  such  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  the  villagers  re- 
quired. But  as  time  passed,  the  villagers  began  to  desire 
things  which  their  own  village  did  not  afford;  and  hence 
arose  the  beginnings  of  trade  with  other  localities.  In  order 
that  this  tradie  might  be  carried  on,  markets  and  fairs  were 
established,  in  which  goods  from  neighbouring  places  might 
be  displayed,  and  trade  might  be  carried  on  under  proper 
conditions ; and  these  markets  and  fairs  developed,  in 
course  of  time,  into  towns.  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of 
them  were  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bridges  or 
fords,  where  traffic  was  likely  to  centre ; and  the  names  of 
such  cities  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Stratford  are  to-day 
an  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Town  charters. — At  first  the  towns  fitted  in  fairly  well 
with  the  feudal  system.  The  townsmen  were  still  vassals, 
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either  of  the  king,  or  of  some  other  lord;  and  they  were 
under  the  supervision  of  a bailiff.  Of  the  tolls  levied  on 
outsiders  who  used  the  town  market,  a goodly  proportion, 
if  not  all,  went  to  the  lord.  The  king  also  levied  toll  on  the 
townsmen.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  these 
exactions,  the  townsmen  began  to  organize  among  them- 
selves. They  gradually  obtained  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  borough-reeve,  and  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  to  some 
extent.  They  commuted  into  a fixed  sum,  known  as  the 
firma  burgi  (the  town  tax),  the  sums  which  each  townsman 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  individually  to  the  Crown.  In 
this  way  they  began  to  act  together.  Their  chief  aim  came 
to  be  to  acquire  complete  control  of  their  own  affairs,  free 
from  the  intervention  of  king  or  overlord.  As  their  wealth 
increased  with  the  growth  in  trade,  they  found  it  in  their 
power  to  do  this.  They  found  that  not  only  their  im- 
mediate lord,  but  even  the  king  of  England,  was  willing, 
when  hard  pressed  for  money,  to  give  them  a “charter  of 
liberties”  in  return  for  a substantial  cash  payment.  Lon- 
don obtained  its  first  charter  from  William  the  Conqueror ; 
and  thereafter  one  town  after  another  obtained  the  right  to 
elect  its  own  officials,  andi  to  regulate  its  own  affairs.  Es- 
pecially during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  Eng- 
lish barons  were  put  to  exceptional  expense  to  fit  out  con- 
tingents to  help  wrest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidel, 
many  towns  found  the  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of 
royal  or  baronial  control,  and  to  obtain  charters  of  freedom. 
Thus  the  towns  became  rather  exceptional  features  in  the 
feudal  system. 

The  merchant  gilds. — In  most  towns  there  developed  grad- 
ually an  association  of  traders  known  as  a merchant  gild. 
The  origins  of  this  body  are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  is 
first  mentioned  as  existing  in  1093 ; but  within  the  next 
two  centuries  it  had  sprung  up  in  nearly  one  hundred  towns 
in  England,  or  in  more  than  half  of  the  towns  then  existing. 
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Whereas  the  town  was  a political  unit,  the  merchant  gild 
was  essentially  an  economic  or  business  organization.  It 
existed  primarily  to  regulate  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  town  to  which  it  belonged ; though  it  also  performed 
some  of  the  duties  of  a friendly  or  benevolent  society,  in 
looking  after  sick  or  needy  members,  and  in  making  funeral 
arrangements  for  those  members  who  died.  It  comprised 
all  the  traders  and  craftsmen  within  the  town,  whether  they 
were  weavers,  tanners,  smiths,  dyers,  tailors,  saddlers,  shoe- 
makers, or  what  not;  and  it  saw,  through  its  officials,  that 
trade  was  properly  conducted.  It  saw  to  it  that  no  one 
attempted  to  undersell  anyone  else ; and  on  the  other  hand 
it  made  sure  that  no  one  attempted  to  “corner”  the  market 
in  any  commodity.  It  was  an  admirable  feature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  even  the  merchant  gilds  did  their  best  to 
ensure  that  only  “a  fair  price”  should  be  charged  for  any 
given  article,  and  that  inferior  goods  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  market.  In  some  towns  the  merchant  gild  became 
very  powerful,  and!  occasionally  it  obtained  complete  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  the  town.  It  is  a striking  fact 
that  the  municipal  buildings  of  the  City  of  London  are  to- 
day known  as  the  Guild  Hall.  In  other  cases,  the  merchant 
gild  early  sank  into  insignificance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
each  town  has  a different  history,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
any  general  statement  with  regard  to  the  merchant  gilds  at 
all.  All  one  can  say  is  that  they  were  an  interesting  de- 
velopment, in  the  way  of  trade  organization,  among  what 
was  at  that  time  a despised  and  neglected  part  of  the 
people  of  England,  the  trading  and  industrial  class. 

The  craft  gilds. — As  trade  developed,  and  the  towns  grew 
larger,  it  became  difficult  for  the  merchant  gilds  to  super- 
vise all  the  trades  carried  on  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town.  There  arose  then  what  were  known  as  craft  gilds, 
that  is  to  say,  gilds  of  persons  engaged  in  one  craft.  The 
craft  gild  seems  to  have  originated  among  the  foreign 
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artisans  who  flocked  into  England  during  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  Norman  Conquest,  especially  among  the  weavers 
from  Flanders;  and  at  first  the  struggle  between  the  craft 
gilds  and  the  merchant  gilds  was  one  between  foreigner  and 
Englishman.  But  before  long  Englishmen  themselves  saw 
the  advantage  of  organizing  separate  trades  or  crafts. 
Craft  gilds  were  formed  by  all  those  who  were  engaged  in 
making  clothing — shearers,  woolcombers,  dyers,  fullers, 
spinners,  weavers,  tailors,  and  clothiers ; by  all  metal- 
workers, all  leather-workers,  all  wood-workers ; and  by  all 
bakers,  millers,  brewers,  and  bricklayers.  These  were  very 
different  from  the  trade-unions  of  modern  times;  for  they 
included  both  employers  and  workers.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  at  that  time  the  division  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees that  there  is  now.  The  employers  then  were  also 
workers ; and  the  craft  gilds  resembled  rather  the  em- 
ployers’ associations  of  modern  times  than  the  modern 
labour  unions.  Some  of  these  associations  have  persisted  to 
the  present  day  in  England,  such  as  the  Merchant  Taylors’, 
Drapers’,  and  Goldsmiths’  Companies ; but  their  power  and 
influence  have  waned,  and  they  are  now  largely  relics  of  the 
past. 

The  apprenticeship  system. — The  problem  of  labour  was  at 
first  solved  by  the  mediaeval  craftsmen  by  the  employment 
of  apprentices.  These  “learners”  had,  as  a rule,  to  serve 
seven  years  before  they  became  masters  of  the  craft.  Then 
they  were  eligible  to  become  members  of  the  craft  gild. 
But  many  of  them  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  dues  neces- 
sary for  admission  to  the  craft  gild! ; and  sometimes  the 
craft  gild  restricted  its  membership,  so  that  new  members 
could  not  obtain  admission.  These  craftsmen  came  to  be 
known  as  journeymen,  or  men  who  worked  at  day  labour ; 
and1  with  them  the  modern  problem  of  capital  and  labour 
makes  its  appearance.  They  hated  the  members  of  the 
craft  gilds;  and  their  discontent  was  an  important  factor 
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in  bringing  about  the  disturbances  in  London  which  accom- 
panied the  Peasants’  Revolt  in  1381. 

Page  30,  line  26. — After  the  word  “vanish,”  delete  the  balance  of 
line  26  and  the  two  following  lines,  and  substitute  the  following: — 

The  change  was  accelerated 

in  England  by  the  Black  Death  of  1348,  one  of  those 
periodic  pestilences  which  were  wont  to  sweep  over  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Black  Death  carried  off  nearly 
half  the  population  of  England,  and  it  created  a great 
scarcity  of  labour,  so  that  labourers  were  able  to  demand 
higher  wages.  The  English  parliament  passed  repeated 
“Statutes  of  Labourers”  prohibiting  the  payment  of  higher 
wages;  but  these  laws  were  only  partially  successful  in 
keeping  wages  down,  and  they  greatly  aggravated  the  dis- 
content of  the  English  peasantry.  As  early  as  1381  we  find 
English  peasants,  led  by  a Kentish  agitator  named  Wat 
Tyler,  rising  in  revolt  and  singing  the  famous  rhyme : 

Page  53. — After  the  paragraph  headed  ‘ ‘ The  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  ’ ’ 
insert  the  following: — 

Economic  changes. — During  the  Tudor  period  great 
changes  took  place  in  the  life  of  the  English  people,  especi- 
ally in  the  economic  sphere.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
England  had  been  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  country. 
But  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  agriculture 
had  become  no  longer  profitable.  The  Black  Death,  a ter- 
rible plague  of  sickness  which  swept  over  the  British  Isles 
between  1333  and  1350,  carried  off  so  many  of  the  English 
people  that  agricultural  labourers  were  able  to  demand 
such  high  wages  that  landowners  could  not  pay  them.  A 
so-called  Statute  of  Labourers, ^passed  by  the  English 
parliament  in  1350,  failed  to  bring  wages  back  to  normal ; 
and  landowners  were  faced  with  bankruptcy.  Fortunately 
for  them,  a demand  had  begun  at  this  time  to  exist  for  the 
wool  from  English  sheep ; and  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
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turning  to  sheep-raising  to  make  their  lands  pay.  The 
harmless,  inoffensive  sheep  thus  became  a potent  factor  in 
English  history.  In  order  to  provide  room  for  sheep-runs, 
the  landowners  began  to  turn  their  lands  into  pasture — 
not  only  their  own  demesne  land,  but  also  the  lands  of  their 
tenants  and  the  “common”  land  which  had  belonged  to  the 
whole  village.  They  enclosed  this  land  with  fences,  and 
the  proceeding  was  described  as  one  of  “enclosures”.  That 
it  was,  in  many  cases,  illegal,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  the 
poor  villager  had  no  recourse  to  justice,  and  the  process 
went  on,  with  little  let  or  hindrance,  for  two  centuries, 
until  sheep-raising  in  its  turn  became  less  profitable. 

Results  of  the  enclosures. — The  “enclosure”  of  land  and 
the  spread  of  sheep-farming  did  not  affect  equally  all  parts 
of  England ; but  the  movement  was  sufficiently  wide-spread 
to  produce  profound  changes  in  English  society.  In  many 
places,  whole  villages  were  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  turned  loose,  to  earn  their  livelihood  as 
best  they  might.  A final  blow  was  thus  struck  at  the 
mediaeval  organization  of  society,  and  especially  at  the  old 
manorial  system.  Population,  instead  of  being  stationary, 
became  more  fluid.  Another  result  was  seen  in  the  spread 
of  unemployment,  a spectre  which  now  for  the  first  time 
raised  its  head  in  England.  The  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  workless  worried  the  English  parliament  all  through  the 
Tudor  period.  At  first  laws  were  passed  merely  prohibiting 
“sturdy  beggars”;  but  in  the  Poor  Laws  of  Elizabeth  the 
state  had  finally  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  unemployed,  while  still  visiting  with  punishment  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  work.  Even  where  villagers  were 
not  driven  from  their  homes,  the  “enclosures”  altered  pro- 
foundly their  mode  of  livelihood.  They  became  cultivators 
of  small  patches  of  land  who  eked  out  a living  by  spinning 
wool  or  weaving  cloth  in  their  homes ; and  thus  what  were 
known  as  the  “cottage  industries”  came  into  existence. 
These  remained  the  basis  of  English  industry  until  the 
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Industrial  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A further 
result  of  these  changes  was  a greatly  increased  use  of  money, 
especially  in  the  payment  of  rents  and  wages.  Not  only 
was  it,  under  the  new  conditions,  more  convenient  to  pay 
for  services  in  money  than  in  kind,  but  money  itself  became 
very  much  more  plentiful,  as  a result  of  the  wealth  which 
England  derived  from  her  vast  exports  of  wool  to  the 
continent. 

Improvement  in  agriculture. — In  some  ways  the  changes 
we  have  described  proved  eventually  of  benefit  to  English 
agriculture.  It  became  necessary  to  adopt  more  scientific 
methods  in  farming  the  lands  which  remained  under  culti- 
vation. The  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  were  improved,  and 
more  expensive  manures  were  used.  Kitchen-gardening 
came  into  vogue,  and  such  vegetables  as  carrots,  cabbages, 
and  celery  were  cultivated  in  England  for  the  first  time. 
Root-crops  were  introduced  by  foreign  settlers;  and  these 
proved  a great  boon,  since  they  made  it  possible  to  keep 
cattle  throughout  the  winter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  intro- 
duce the  rotation  of  crops  and  to  utilize  the  “fallow”  land 
which  had  hitherto  lain  waste  every  third  year.  Still 
another  innovation,  introduced  by  foreigners,  was  the 
cultivation  of  hops.  As  early  as  Elizabeth’s  day  the 
Kentish  hop-fields  became  famous ; and  such  an  impetus 
was  given  by  them  to  the  brewing  industry  that  beer  became 
at  that  time  the  Englishman’s  national  beverage. 

Page  54,  last  line. — After  the  words  “British  Empire,”  insert  the 

following: — 

During  the  Middle  Ages 

most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England,  such  as  it  was,  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Now  English  trading 
companies  were  formed,  and  the  ships  of  these  companies 
ploughed  the  seven  seas.  In  1553  the  Muscovy  Company,  a 
company  formed  to  trade  with  Muscovy  or  Russia,  sent  an 
expedition  to  Russia  by  way  of  Archangel,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  Levant  Company,  formed  in  1581, 
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traded1  with  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria ; and  in  1601, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  East  India  Company  was  formed  to 
trade  with  India.  England  had  its  eyes  turned,  no  longer 
inward,  hut  outward. 

Page  81. — At  foot  of  page,  after  the  paragraph  headed  “Social  con- 
ditions,’’ add  the  following: — 

Banking  and  the  credit  system. — One  development  of  note, 
however,  occurred  during  this  period,  the  founding  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  was  the  result  of  a proposal  put 
forward  by  a Scotsman  named  William  Paterson  in  1694, 
in  order  to  relieve  William  of  Orange  of  financial  embar- 
rassment in  connection  with  his  foreign  wars ; but  it  was 
really  the  culmination  of  a long  process.  Once  money  came 
into  common  use,  it  became  desirable  both  to  have  a safe 
place  in  which  to  keep  it,  and  to  be  able  to  borrow  it  when 
necessary — or,  in  other  words,  to  get  credit.  At  first  Lon- 
don traders  who  wished  to  put  their  surplus  money  in  safe- 
keeping usually  sent  it  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  who 
stored  it  for  a small  fee.  After  a time,  however,  the  com- 
pany conceived  the  idea  of  lending  this  money  at  interest; 
and  Charles  II,  for  instance,  borrowed  large  sums  from  it 
— sums  which  he  never  repaid.  It  became  clear  that  a 
safer  bank  than  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  was  necessary,  if 
traders  were  to  be  protected  against  loss ; and  thus  the  Bank 
of  England  was  formed,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
government  behind  it.  This  bank  has  now  weathered  the 
financial  storms  of  over  two  centuries;  and  its  stability, 
which  has  become  proverbial,  has  been  a great  blessing  to 
British  trade  and  commerce. 

Page  93,  lines  27-30. — For  the  sentence  “The  victory  of  Nelson  . . . . 
killed  him,’’  substitute  the  following: — 

. . . He  had1,  it  is  true,  the  victories  of  the  British 

fleet  to  cheer  him.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  in  the 
hands  now  of  Lord  Nelson,  a great  English  admiral  who  had 
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a genius  for  naval  warfare.  He  had  lost  an  eye  in  a battle 
in  Corsica,  and  his  right  arm  in  a fight  for  a Spanish 
treasure-ship  at  Vera  Cruz;  but  his  spirit  was  exemplified 
by  the  story  that,  when  ordered  on  one  occasion  to  break 
off  an  engagement,  he  put  his  telescope  to  his  blind  eye,  and 
vowed  that  he  could  not  see  the  signal  to  retire.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798  he  had  completely  destroyed 
Napoleon’s  Mediterranean  fleet;  and  now  in  1805  he 
crowned  his  career  by  defeating  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  not  far  from 
Gibraltar.  He  himself  was  mortally  wounded  during  the 
action ; but  his  victory  ended  Napoleon’s  last  hope  of 
wresting  the  mastery  of  the  seas  from  Great  Britain.  Later 
in  the  same  year,  however,  Napoleon  succeeded  in  ad- 
ministering to  Great  Britain’s  continental  allies  a crushing 
defeat  at  Austerlitz  in  Austria ; and  this  disaster  broke 
Pitt’s  spirit. 

Page  101. — For  the  paragraph  headed  “The  humanitarian  movement, “ 

substitute  the  following: — 

The  humanitarian  movement. — Fortunately,  social  evils 
generally  give  rise  to  their  own  cure.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  arose  a movement  toward  re- 
form in  many  different  spheres.  This  “humanitarian  move- 
ment” was  seen  in  the  agitation  which,  led  by  William 
Wil'berforce,  brought  about  in  1807  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  also  seen  in  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
laws  and  of  the  prisons.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  English  criminal  laws  were  almost  incredibly  severe. 
Even  a trifling  theft  was  punishable  by  death;  debtors 
were  sent  to  jail;  and  other  offenders  were  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  deportation  to  a convict  settlement.  The  laws 
were  so  severe  that  it  became  difficult  to  get  juries  to  con- 
vict ; and  so  gradually  it  was  found  advisable  to  lighten  the 
penalties  for  lesser  offences,  and  to  make  punishment  re- 
formatory rather  than  merely  deterrent.  In  the  same  way, 
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a reform  was  effected'  in  prison  conditions.  The  prisons  of 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  perhaps  the  worst 
in  Europe.  Dark,  dank  dungeons  without  proper  sani- 
tation, they  were  breeding  grounds  of  disease  and  pestilence. 
John  Howard,  and  after  him  Elizabeth  Fry,  devoted  them- 
selves to  improving  prison  conditions;  and  through  their 
efforts  the  prisons  came  at  last  to  resemble  human  habita- 
tions. Later,  as  we  shall  see,  the  humanitarian  spirit  ap- 
plied itself  to  bettering  the  lot  of  the  working-class  in 
England ; and  thus  gave  the  keynote  to  much  that  rendered 
the  Victorian  era  so  conspicuous  an  epoch  in  British  history. 

Page  108,  line  1 to  end  of  paragraph,  line  22. — For  the  sentences  “I 
never  knew  a man  ....  Free  Trade  in  England  was  assured,  ’ ’ substi- 
tute the  following: — 

When  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  adoption  of  free  trade  in  corn 
(that  is,  grain)  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  split  the  Tory  party  in  two  in  order  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  These  laws,  which  had 
been  passed1  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  grain  until  the  price  in  England  rose  to  a 
certain  figure.  An  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  been  formed 
in  Manchester  in  1839  by  Richard  Co'bden;  and  the  free 
trade  arguments  of  the  “Manchester  School”  convinced 
Peel.  In  1846  he  succeeded  in  repealing  the  Corn  Laws. 
But  hardly  had  he  brought  about  this  great  reform  when, 
defeated  on  another  issue,  he  was  forced  to  resign.  His 
work,  however,  was  done;  and  when  he  died  four  years 
later,  in  1850,  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  in  England  was  won. 

Page  115.— For  the  paragraph  headed  “(3)  Humanitarianism,” 
substitute  the  following: — 

(3)  Social  reforms. — During  the  same  period  there  took 
place  a profound  change  in  the  public  attitude  toward 
social  problems.  This  may  be  described  as  the  triumph 
of  humanitarianism.  It  was  heralded,  just  before  the 
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coronation  of  Victoria,  by  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves 
Act  of  1833,  which  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1833.  This  last  Act 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  a great-hearted  English  nobleman  who  had 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  The  In- 
dustrial Revolution  had,  as  we  have  seen,  left  in  its  wake  a 
terrible  aftermath  of  misery  among  the  working-classes  in 
the  industrial  centres.  Sickly  women  and  young  children 
were  employed  in  the  factories  under  unsanitary  conditions, 
for  long  hours,  and  at  starvation  wages.  The  Factory  Act 
of  1833  did  not,  as  we  would  think,  go  very  far  toward 
remedying  this  state  of  affairs,  for  it  did  little  more  than 
limit  the  hours  during  which  children  might  be  employed — 
and  these  were  no  less  than  sixty-eight  hours  a week  in  the 
case  of  children  between  eighteen  and  thirteen,  and  forty- 
eight  hours  between  thirteen  and  nine ! But  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  a series  of  Acts  which  gradually  improved 
working  conditions  in  the  factories,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
abuse  of  child  labour.  In  the  same  way,  in  1842,  an  Act 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  and  girls, 
or  of  boys  under  fen  years  of  age,  in  the  English  mines. 
A reform  of  a different  sort  was  the  amendment  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  1834.  The  old  Poor  Law  had  tended  to  make  of 
the  English  labourer  a pauper  dependent  on  public  charity. 
The  Act  of  1834,  while  it  did  not  withhold  relief  from  the 
‘‘honest  poor”,  placed  poor  relief  on  a proper  basis,  and 
thus  instilled  in  the  working-classes  a greater  sense  of  self- 
reliance.  A striking  evidence  of  this  growth  of  self- 
reliance  among  the  working-classes  was  seen  during  this 
period  in  the  rise  and  spread  of  trade  unions.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  there  had  been  various  attempts  on 
the  part  of  employees  to  organize  themselves  in  defensive 
trade  combinations ; but  the  laws  had  been  unfavourable  to 
these  early  unions,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  trade  unions  obtained  a real  foot- 
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hold  in  England.  They  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  legal 
recognition  of  their  right  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employers;  and  by  means  of  this  concession,  as  well  as  by 
the  use  of  their  great  weapon,  the  “strike”,  they  have 
brought  about  a great  improvement  in  the  hours,  wages,  and 
conditions  of  labour,  and  have  raised  appreciably  the 
standard  of  living  among  the  working-class.  In  1874 
labour  'began,  moreover,  to  elect  representatives  as  mem- 
bers of  parliament ; and  the  number  of  “labour  M.P.’s” 
has  almost  steadily  increased!  since  that  time.  This  has 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  bring  about  a mass 
of  legislation  designed  to  protect  and  benefit  the  working- 
man, including  such  Acts  as  those  providing  for  old  age 
pensions,  for  the  compensation  of  workmen  when  injured  in 
the  course  of  their  work,  and  for  making  peaceful  picketing 
legal  during  a “strike”.  These  are  only  a few  illustrations 
of  the  social  reforms  that  have  marked  the  last  century. 
One  might  enlarge  on  other  improvements,  such  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  hospitals  and  of  asylums  for  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded,  of  houses  of  refuge  and  of  reformatories, 
and  of  a multitude  of  other  charitable  organizations ; but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  during  this  period  there 
took  place  changes  which  testified  to  a notable  growth  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Page  145. — At  end  of  chapter  add  the  following: — 

Later  history— The  British  governed  India  until  1858 
through  the  medium  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  some 
respects,  the  East  India  Company’s  rule  was  deserving  of 
high  praise.  The  work  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  gov- 
ernor-general from  1773  to  1785,  will  always  stand  out  as  a 
model  of  British  rule  over  native  peoples.  He  laid  the 
basis  of  the  careful,  efficient,  all-pervading  administration 
which  has  marked  British  rule  in  India  from  that  day  to 
this.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  impeached  on  the 
ground  of  maladministration,  but  he  was  ultimately 
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acquitted,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  there  has  never  been  a 
more  baseless  attack  on  a high-minded  and  conscientious 
servant  of  the  state  than  that  which  was  made  on  him. 
As  time  passed,  however,  abuses  grew  up  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  Mistakes  were  made,  and  the  point  of  view 
of  the  natives  was  not  always  duly  considered.  The  result 
was  that  in  1857  there  broke  out  a terrible  revolt  of  the 
native  soldiers  of  the  Company,  known  as  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Dreadful  massacres  of  the  British  took  place  at 
Delhi  and  Cawnpore  ; and  only  the  gallant  relief  expedition 
of  General  Havelock  prevented  the  massacre  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Lucknow.  By  the  spring  of  1858  the  mutiny  had 
been  crushed ; but  it  marked  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the  East 
India  Company.  In  1858  the  government  of  India  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  as  sovereign,  and  a 
viceroy  of  India  was  appointed,  whose  policy  was  to  be 
directed  by  a member  of  the  British  government,  known  as 
the  secretary  of  state  for  India. 
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All  references  to  pages  are  to  the  1925  edition  of  “A  New  History 
of  Canada.  ’ ’ 


Page  88. — For  the  paragraph  headed  “The  Laurier  immigration 
policy’’,  substitute  the  following:— 

The  second  North-West  Rebellion. — Away  from  the  rail- 
way, the  country  continued  for  some  time  comparatively 
bare  of  settlers.  Tales  of  the  bitter  north-western  winters 
frightened  prospective  immigrants;  and  a second  North- 
West  Rebellion,  led  by  Louis  Riel  in  1885,  discouraged 
settlement  in  unprotected!  districts.  This  rebellion  arose 
from  the  failure  of  the  government  and  its  surveyors  to 
respect  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  who  had  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  who  feared  that  they 
would  be  dispossessed  of  their  lands.  These  lialf-breeds, 
despairing  of  justice,  invited  Louis  Riel,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Montana,  to  return  to  Canada;  and  under  Riel 
the  half-breeds  and  some  of  the  Indians  rose  in  revolt.  At 
Duck  Lake  a party  of  North-West  Mounted  Police  were 
repulsed  by  Riel’s  half-breeds ; and  at  Frog  Lake  the 
Indians,  under  a chief  named  Big  Bear,  massacred  some 
whites.  But  a force  of  Canadian  militia,  under  General 
Middleton,  was  despatched  to  the  West  by  way  of  the 
newly-built  Canadian  Pacific  Railway ; and  at  Batoche 
Middleton  defeated  the  rebel  forces,  and  crushed  the  re- 
bellion. Riel  himself  was  captured ; and  in  1886  he  was 
hanged  at  Regina.  But  though  the  rebellion  was  over,  it 
delayed  by  many  years  the  settlement  of  the  West,  since 
settlers  were  afraid  to  take  up  land  in  a country  where 
conditions  were  so  disturbed. 

The  Laurier  immigration  policy. — As  late  as  1890  Edward 
Blake,  the  former  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  able  to 
describe  the  west  as  “still  empty”.  It  was  not  in  fact  until 
after  1896  that  immigration  into  the  West  began  to  take 
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place  in  any  volume.  In  that  year  there  came  into  power 
at  Ottawa  the  Liberal  government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
In  1897  Laurier  appointed  as  his  Minister  of  the  Interior  a 
western  member  of  parliament,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Clifford) 
Sifton.  Mr.  Sifton  realized  that  the  great  need  of  the  West 
was  population,  in  order  that  it  might  develop  its  great 
natural  resources;  and  he  inaugurated  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign, advertising  Canada  and  especially  the  West,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  hut  also  in  many  countries  of 
Continental  Europe.  He  dotted  the  map  of  the  world 
with  Canadian  immigration  offices;  and  in  this  way  he 
succeeded  in  'bringing  into  the  West  an  annual  influx 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  settlers. 

Page  89. — At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  headed  “Results  of  the 

policy”  (line  29),  add  the  following:  — 

. . . . These  provinces  assumed  the  same  status  in 

the  Dominion  as  the  older  provinces;  but  unfortunately, 
like  Manitoba,  and  unlike  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Mari- 
time provinces,  they  did  not  acquire  full  control  of  their 
natural  resources,  such  as  the  crown  lands.  The  “Natural 
Resources  question”,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  thus  been 
a source  of  grievance  among  the  people  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

Page  90,  lines  18-19. — After  the  words  “farther  and  farther  hack”, 

insert  the  following: — 

. . As  it  happened,  when  the  North-West  Territories 

were  handed  over  to  the  Dominion  in  1869,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  claim  one- 
twentieth  of  the  land  set  out  for  settlement,  and  when 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built,  twenty-five  mil- 
lion acres  were  given  to  the  railway;  and  these  lands  have 
proved  in  some  respects  a hindrance  to  the  settlement  of  the 
West 
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Page  150,  lines  3-11. — For  the  sentences  “On  June  5 . . . . enemy’s 
country’’,  substitute  the  following: — 

On  June  5,  Colonel 

Harvey  made  a brilliant  and  successful  attack  on  the 
Americans  at  Stoney  Creek,  near  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Ontario ; and  shortly  afterwards  a small  force  of  Canadian 
militia  under  Lieutenant  Fitzgib'bon,  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  a larger  body  of  Americans  at  Beaver  Dams.  In 
connection  with  this  engagement  there  occurred  an  episode 
which  has  become  famous  in  Canadian  history.  Laura 
Secord,  the  wife  of  an  invalided  sergeant  of  the  Canadian 
militia,  having  learnt  at  Queenston  of  the  design  of  the 
Americans  to  surprise  the  Canadian  post  at  Beaver  Dams, 
made  her  way  alone,  through  the  woods  and  over  swollen 
streams,  some  twenty  miles  or  more,  to  warn  Fitzgib'bon  of 
his  danger ; and  her  warning  enabled  him  to  surprise  those 
who  planned  to  surprise  him.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
British  had  driven  the  Americans  from  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  and  had  even  crossed  the  Niagara  River  and 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country 

Pages  164-167. — For  the  heading  to  Chapter  IV.,  “ANNEXATION 
MOVEMENTS  IN  CANADA’’,  substitute  the  heading  “THE 
‘ULTIMATE  DESTINY’  OF  CANADA.’’ 
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At  the  end  of  the  1925  edition  of  “A  New  History  of  Canada”  add:— 


PART  V 

CANADA  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 


The  Great  War. — In  1914  Canada  became  engaged  in  the 
greatest  war  of  all  times.  This  war  lasted  for  nearly  four 
and  one-half  years;  and  before  it  was  over  all  the  great 
powers  had  been  drawn  into  it,  as  well  as  many  lesser 
countries.  It  was  fought  out  on  all  the  seven  seas,  and  on  a 
dozen  fronts  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  combatants 
were  numbered  in  tens  of  millions;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  no  less  than  eight  millions  of  them  died  in  battle,  and 
the  total  casualties  were  over  thirty  millions.  The  direct 
cost  of  the  war  can  only  be  computed  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars.  Never  was  such  a titanic 
struggle  before,  and  may  there  never,  please  God,  be  such 
a struggle  again ! 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  war. — -The  war  arose  out  of 
a political  murder  in  south-eastern  Europe.  On  Sunday, 
June  28,  1914,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne,  was  driving  with  his  wife  through  the 
little  town  of  Sarajevo  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Bosnia, 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  shot  dead  by  a young  Serbian 
conspirator.  The  Austrian  government  believed  that  it 
had  proof  that  the  Serbian  government  was  accessory  to 
the  murder ; and  after  a few  weeks  it  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  Serbia,  demanding  satisfaction.  Serbia 
agreed  to  all  the  demands  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  which  she  offered  to  submit  to  arbitration ; but 
Austria  demanded  unconditional  acceptance  of  her  terms, 
and  immediately  declared  war.  This  promptly  brought 
about  the  intervention  of  Russia,  which  had  always  re- 
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garded  itself  as  the  big  brother  of  Serbia  and  the  other 
Slavonic  states  of  the  Balkans.  But  Austria  had  the  back- 
ing of  her  great  ally,  Germany;  and  Germany  warned 
Russia  that  if  Austria  was  attacked,  Germany  would  come 
to  her  defence.  Russia  had  long  had  a defensive  alliance 
with  France ; and  it  was  certain  that  if  Russia  was  at- 
tacked by  German}^,  France  would  come  to  her  support. 
So  the  trouble  spread,  like  the  ripples  proceeding  from  the 
splash  of  a stone  thrown  into  a quiet  pool  of  water.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  British  foreign  minister,  did  his  best  to 
mediate  between  the  contestants,  but  without  success.  On 
August  1,  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia,  and  set  her 
armies  in  motion.  In  order  to  attack  France  from  the 
north,  she  invaded  Belgium ; and  this  brought  into  the 
struggle  Great  Britain,  which  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium.  Thus  for  “ a scrap  of  paper”,  as  the  German 
Chancellor  contemptuously  put  it,  the  British  Empire 
entered  on  August  4 the  world  war.  But  that  “scrap  of 
paper”  involved  the  honour  of  the  British  name. 

Underlying  causes. — These  were  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  war;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  great  wars,  there  were 
underlying  causes  as  well.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
to  be  found  in  (1)  the  European  diplomacy  of  the  previous 
century.  Diplomats  had  tried  to  ensure  the  peace  of 
Europe  by  means  of  what  was  described  as  “the  balance  of 
power”.  That  is  to  say,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had 
been  ranged  into  two  rival  camps  of  nearly  equal  strength, 
one  of  which  served  as  a check  on  the  other.  But  the 
situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  among 
the  various  governments  all  sorts  of  secret  agreements,  and 
this  created  an  atmosphere  of  great  suspicion.  Several 
times  before  1914  Europe  had  been  on  the  verge  of  a gen- 
eral conflict ; and  the  wonder  is  that,  in  _such  a state  of 
affairs,  the  conflict  did  not  come  before  it  did.  Another 
cause  of  the  war  was  (2)  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
Germany.  In  the  first  place,  the  achievements  of  the  Ger- 
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man  people  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  commerce  and  war, 
led  them  to  believe  that  they  were  destined  to  world 
supremacy.  In  particular,  Germany  wanted  colonies  and 
trade  expansion — or,  as  it  was  sometimes  put,  “a  place  in 
the  sun”.  In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  obtain  her  ends, 
she  was  not  loath  to  unsheathe  the  sword.  The  German 
Empire  had  been  founded  on  military  conquest;  and  the 
German  army  was  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  in 
Europe.  Not  all  the  German  people  wanted  war;  but  the 
German  emperor  and  the  governing  class  were  strongly 
militaristic,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  welcomed  the 
chance  to  display  their  “shining  armour”.  Hardly  less 
important,  however,  than  the  aims  of  Germany  were  (3)  the 
ambitions  of  Russia.  Russia  had  for  over  a century  sought 
to  dominate  the  Balkans  in  the  hope  that  she  might  obtain 
control  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  thus  get  an  outlet  on  the 
Mediterranean.  One  must  not,  moreover,  omit  (4)  the 
grievances  of  France.  In  1871  Germany  had  wrested  from 
France  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  inflicted 
on  her  a humiliating  defeat.  It  was  not  in  human  nature 
for  Frenchmen  not  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
would  be  able  to  recover  the  lost  provinces,  and  to  win 
the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  So  far  as  the  British  govern- 
ment and  people  were  concerned,  they  certainly  did  not 
desire  war;  but  once  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  by  a 
power  which  had  vitally  threatened  Great  Britain,  Great 
Britain  was  not  slow  to  take  it  up. 

The  German  plan  of  campaign. — The  plans  of  the  German 
general  staff  were  well  laid.  They  proposed  to  hurl  the  bulk 
of  the  German  army  against  France,  and  crush  her,  as  they 
had  done  in  1870,  in  a month.  Then  they  intended  to  turn 
back  eastward,  and  deal  with  the  slow-moving  armies  of 
Russia.  The  plan  came  within  an  inch  of  success.  In 
August,  1914,  the  German  armies  swung  through  Belgium 
and  across  the  Ardennes,  and  drove  the  French  and  British 
back  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Here,  however,  on  the  banks 
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of  the  River  Marne,  their  advance  was  stayed,  and  they 
were  thrown  back.  In  November  they  made  a second  at- 
tempt to  break  through  on  the  road  to  Calais,  but  again 
they  were  foiled.  Meantime,  the  Russian  forces  had  done 
well  in  the  east,  although  they  had  met  with  some  defeats ; 
and  their  front  was  far  into  Austrian  territory.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  German  programme  had  definitely 
failed. 

Deadlock. — Hitherto  the  war  had  been  one  of  rapid 
movement ; but  now  both  sides  began  to  “dig  themselves  in”, 
and  the  war  became  a more  or  less  stationary  struggle,  with 
each  side  facing  the  other  in  long  lines  of  entrenchments. 
This  deadlock,  which  lasted  from  the  autumn  of  1914  to  the 
autumn  of  1917,  neither  side  seemed  able  to  break.  In  the 
east  the  German  and  Austrian  garrisons  made  great  sallies, 
and  drove  back  the  Russians  for  hundreds  of  miles;  but 
they  were  always  held  on  some  new  line.  In  the  west  the 
French  and  British  made  repeated  attempts  to  break  the 
German  line,  but  never  with  much* success.  In  May,  1915, 
Italy  joined  the  Allies,  and  invaded  Austria;  but  her 
armies  were  likewise  stopped,  and  compelled  to  entrench 
themselves.  The  chief  hope  of  the  Allies  lay  in  the  British 
navy.  So  long  as  it  ruled  the  seas,  Germany  was  like  a 
beleaguered  nation,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  war  the  British  navy  swept  the  German 
battleships  from  every  ocean ; and  when  the  German  fleet 
ventured  to  try  conclusions  with  the  British  at  the  battle 
of  Jutland  in  May,  1916,  it  was  driven  back  into  harbour, 
whence  it  did  not  dare  to  emerge  until  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  Allies  at  the  end  of  the  war.  For  a time,  the  German 
submarines  proved  far  more  dangerous  than  the  German 
battleships;  but  the  menace  of  the  submarine  was  finally 
overcome,  by  a series  of  ingenious  and  heroic  methods,  and 
the  chief  result  of  Germany’s  ruthless  use  of  the  submarine 
was  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  in  April,  1917. 
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The  collapse  of  Russia. — Time  was  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  They  had  far  greater  potential  resources  than 
Germany,  and  the  long  struggle  was  slowly  but  surely  sap- 
ping Germany’s  strength.  Had  Russia  held  firm,  it  is 
probable  that  the  war  would  have  ended  in  1917  with  an 
Allied  victory.  But  in  March  of  that  year  revolution 
broke  out  in  Russia,  and  the  military  power  of  Russia 
crumbled.  In  the  autumn  of  1917  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment of  Russia  made  peace  with  Germany;  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  able  to  transfer  their  eastern  armies  to  the 
western  front.  Once  more  their  hopes  arose.  If  they 
could  only  defeat  the  Allies  before  the  American  armies 
could  land  in  France,  victory  was  still  within  their  grasp. 

Germany’s  last  effort. — How  near  Germany  came  to  suc- 
ceeding in  this  last  desperate  effort,  we  shall  probably 
never  know.  In  October,  1917,  she  dealt  Italy  a terrible 
blow  at  Caporetto ; and  in  the  beginning  of  1918  she 
gathered  all  her  strength  for  a final  effort  in  the  West.  The 
blow  fell  on  March  21.  The  German  shock  troops  broke 
through  the  thinly-held  British  lines,  and  their  advance 
was  stayed  only  at  the  gates  of  Amiens.  A month  later, 
farther  north,  they  nearly  reached  the  Channel  ports.  In 
May  a third  mighty  offensive  drove  the  French  back  to  the 
Marne,  and  for  the  second  time  threatened  Paris.  It  was  a 
summer  of  sharp  anxiety.  But  Germany  had  by  mid- 
summer shot  her  bolt.  Her  strength  was  waning,  while  by 
this  time  American  troops  were  pouring  into  France  at  the 
rate  of  a quarter  of  a million  a month. 

The  defeat  of  Germany. — At  the  most  critical  moment  of 
the  German  onslaught,  the  Allies  had  confided  the  command 
of  all  the  troops  on  the  Western  front  to  General  Foch,  the 
greatest  soldier  the  war  had  produced.  Foch  waited  until 
the  middle  of  July;  and  then  he  launched  against  the 
Germans  the  first  of  a series  of  counter-attacks  which  ended 
three  months  later  in  the  rout  of  the  German  armies.  In 
turn  the  British,  the  French,  the  Americans,  and  the 
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Belgians  struck  at  different  places  along  the  front,  and  in 
every  case  were  successful.  Driven  back  to  the  frontiers  of 
Belgium,  the  German  army  capitulated  on  the  morning  of 
November  11,  1918 ; and  the  war  was  over.  The  terms 
which  the  Allies  exacted  were  such  as  to  deprive  Germany 
of  any  power  of  again  taking  the  field.  Her  defeat  was 
final  and  complete. 

Canada’s  part  in  the  war. — Like  the  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  Canada  threw  herself  into  the  struggle 
from  the  first  without  reserve,  not  only  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
Mother  Country,  but  also  because  she  realized  that  her  own 
existence  was  at  stake.  Within  a few  days  after  the 
declaration  of  war  a force  of  over  30,000  volunteers  had 
gathered  at  Valcartier,  near  Quebec;  and  by  the  end  of 
September  a Canadian  division,  fully  equipped,  was  on  its 
way  to  England.  Before  the  war  was  over,  nearly  600,000 
Canadians  had  donned  the  King’s  uniform,  and  of  these 
fully  three-fourths  had  proceeded  overseas.  Not  all  of  these 
were  volunteers,  for  in  1917  the  Canadian  parliament  was 
obliged  to  pass  a Military  Service  Act,  under  which  all 
unmarried  men  of  military  age  were  called  up.  But  these 
“conscripts”,  as  they  were  called,  were  only  beginning  to 
reach  the  front  when  the  war  ended ; and  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  Canadian  soldiers  were  eager  volunteers. 
In  addition  to  men,  Canada  contributed  greatly  to  the  war 
effort  of  the  Allies  by  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war  and  the  growing  of  food  supplies.  Compared  with  that 
of  larger  countries,  the  contribution  of  Canada  to  the  war 
may  seem  small ; but  for  a country  of  her  means  and 
population  it  was  magnificent. 

The  Canadians  in  France. — On  the  battlefield  the  Can- 
adians covered  themselves  with  glory.  The  First  Canadian 
Division  landed  in  France  in  February,  1915,  and  within 
two  months  it  was  called  on  to  withstand,  near  Ypres, 
one  of  the  most  devilish  attacks  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
The  Germans,  in  their  desire  to  reach  Calais,  let  loose 
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against  the  Canadians  floods  of  j^ellowish-green  poison  gas 
— a weapon  that  no  civilized  people  had  ever  hitherto  used. 
The  French  colonials  on  the  Canadian  left  broke  and  fled; 
but  the  Canadians  closed  the  gap,  and  hung  on  with  daunt- 
less determination  until  reinforcements  arrived.  “Their 
gallantry  and  determination/’  said  the  terse  official  report 
of  the  British  war  office,  “undoubtedly  saved  the  situ- 
ation.” From  this  time  forward  the  Canadians  were 
recognized  as  among  the  best  troops  on  the  Western  front. 
In  time,  other  divisions  were  added  to  the  first,  and  the  Can- 
adian Corps  came  into  existence.  This  was  commanded  first 
by  Lord  Byng,  who  afterwards  became  governor-general  of 
Canada,  and  then  by  a great  Canadian  soldier,  Sir  Arthur 
Currie.  The  Canadians  were  engaged  in  almost  every 
great  action  which,  took  place  on  the  Western  front;  and 
wherever  they  were  engaged  they  struck  a decisive  blow. 
It  was  they  who  made  many  of  the  most  successful  attacks 
in  the  long-drawn-out  battle  of  the  Somme  in  the  spring  of 
1916 ; it  was  they  who  stormed  Vimy  Ridge  in  the 
spring  of  1917 ; it  was  they  who  captured  the  last  ridge  at 
Passchendaele  in  the  third  battle  of  Ypres  in  the  autumn  of 
1917 ; and  in  1918  they  constituted  the  “spear-head”  of  the 
British  attack  in  northern  France  during  those  “hundred 
days”  when  the  Germans  were  hurled,  back  to  the  Belgian 
frontier.  On  November  11,  just  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  Canadians  entered  Mons,  where  the  British  had 
first  met  the  German  onslaught  in  August,  1914.  Later, 
the  Canadians  were  among  those  chosen  to  cross  the  Rhine 
and  occupy  Germany ; and  the  strains  of  The  Maple  Leaf 
were  heard  on  German  soil. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations. — In  the 

beginning  of  1919  a peace  conference  of  all  the  belligerents 
was  held  in  Paris,  and  at  this  conference  Canada  was 
represented  by  her  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and 
some  of  his  colleagues.  A treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Versailles  in  June,  1919,  and  two  of  the  Canadian  repre- 
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sentatives  signed  this  treaty,  on  hehalf  of  Canada,  .inde- 
pendently of  Great  Britain.  Canada,  with  her  sister  Do- 
minions, thus  obtained  recognition  of  her  national  status. 
By  the  treaty  Germany  was  shorn  of  much  of  her  former 
territory,  and  she  was  compelled  to  undertake  to  pay  vast 
indemnities.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  treaty 
was  that  which  set  up  the  League  of  Nations.  The  peace- 
makers at  Paris  were  determined  that  Europe  should  not 
again  become  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  under  the 
theory  of  “the  balance  of  power” ; and  they  therefore 
organized  the  nations  of  the  world  into  a league  to  prevent 
war.  In  this  League,  which  was  to  have  its  headquarters  at 
Geneva  in  Switzerland,  Canada  was  given  a seat  and  a 
voice ; and  indeed  it  was  later  declared  that  her  repre- 
sentative was  eligible  for  election  to  the  supreme  council 
of  the  League.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  join  the  League,  and  to  other  causes,  the 
League  of  Nations  has  not  perhaps  done  yet  as  much 
as  its  founders  expected  of  it ; but  it  still  remains  the  chief 
hope  of  those  who  love  “peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to 
men”. 
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